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INTERPOSITION—A PLAN FOR ACTION NOW! 


NEWS DIGEST 


ALABAMA 

Montgomery — In an interview 
with Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell in the executive mansion 
in Montgomery, 


Court order to admit 
University 
school, 
groes to register and vote. 


of Alabama 


Montgomery 
and company officials 
cussed segregation issues at length 


bus 


without reaching an agreement to | 
Montgomery At- | 


end the boycott 


torney Jack Crenshaw said the 


company has no intentions of hir- | 
“but 
who can say what will happen in| 


ing Negro bus drivers now— 


ten years.” 


ARKANSAS 

Hoxie Hoxie School 
filed suit seeking injunction 
against three anti-integration or- 
ganizations. The injunction seeks 


a permanent injunction to prevent | 


the organizations from 
ring in the operations 
town’s integrated schools. 
prevent 1. Boycotting schools. 2. 
Picketing schools. 
on school property. 
bodily harm. 


Little Rock—Federal court in 
Little Rock has handed down an 
injunction against White America, 
Incorporated, White Citizens’ 
Councils, of Arkansas and Hoxie 
Citizens’ Council. The groups were 
enjoined in any way from interfer- 
ing with de-segregation. 

Hoxie — Pro-segregation leader 
Jim Johnson said that tentative 
plans are underway for a volun- 
teer private school for Hoxie resi- 
dents who favor segregation. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Fire 
Chief John Alderson announced 
his resignation rather than carry 
out an integration order of the 
City Council. He would not trans- 
fer Negro firemen to white sta- 
tions. 


DELAWARE 

Milford — The Milford school 
district is involved in a disagree- 
ment over relations with inte- 
grated schools. The student coun- 
cil, headed by a seventeen year 
old, is attempting to extract from 
the board a clear-cut policy. The 
board was elected on a pro-segre- 
gationist platform. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The A. F. of L. has chosen A. 
Philip Randolph, President of The 
Sleeping Car Porters Union, as 
one of its nominees for the board 
of the merged federation. The 
Cc. L. O. selected Willard Saxby 
Townsend, President of The Unit- 
ed Transport Service Employees. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Eisenhower's conference of Edu- 
cation ran into difficulties when 
Clarence Mitchell charged (he 
was a Negro delegate) that South- 
ern delegates are ‘‘subversive.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SUPREME 
OOURT RULINGS 

1. Oklahoma. The court made 
it clear that no state can require 
a candidate to place a racial desig- 
nation after his name on a ballot. 

2. Virginia. The court found 
insufficient evidence upon which 
to rule on constitutionality of 
marriage laws. 

3. Texas. The court declared 
that neither the Labor Relations 
Board nor the State Courts had 
power to sustain imposed racial 
“discriminations.”’ 


of 


Governor Folsom | 
said he would comply with Federal | 
Negroes to | 
graduate | 
and was encouraging Ne- | 


Negro spokesmen | 
dis- | 


Board | 


interfer- | 
the | 
Would | 


3. Trespassing | 
4. Threatening | 
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Governor Fielding L. Wright 


On Interposition 


Statement of 
Fielding L. Wright 

This being the zero hour in the 
fight to preserve constitutional 
government and the rights of the 
sovereign states, and having ad- 
vocated an organized effort in all 
my speeches and statements on 
the subject in the past, I want to 
state my position on the immed- 
iate controversy over the question 
of Mississippi's position in the ef- 
fort to pass a Resolution of Inter- 
position. 

The South's weakness in the 
past has been the lack of unity or 
co-ordinated effort. Divided, we 
can never make our power effec- 
tive; united, we have a powerful 
voice that even the practical poli- 
ticians will heed. Our section is 
under relentless attack today—a 
hate campaign of lies and abuse is 
being carried on against us. While 
we of the South face our most 
grievous crisis, the other sections 
of our country are now vitally af- 
fected. Interposition is the way to 
place this question before the en- 
tire nation for an expression of 
approval or disapproval of the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision on segregation. Historical- 
ly, Interposition simply means the 
right of the states to interpose 
their sovereignty between the Fed- 
eral government and the object of 
its encroachments upon powers re- 
served to the states. If you be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court de- 
cision was an encroachment on the 
powers of the several states to con- 
trol their internal affairs and you 
are willing to fight to protect that 
right of the states, then you should 
be willing to support Interposition. 
The Interposition Resolution simp- 
ly calls on Congress to submit a 
constitutional amendment to be 
voted on by the Legislatures of 
the 48 states, submitting the ques- 
tion as to whether or not they are 
willing to surrender their powers 
to maintain public schools and 
other public facilities on a basis 
of separation as to races. 

The Great State of Virginia— 





the cradle of Democracy—is pro- 
posing such a resolution and call- 
ing on its sister states to join her 
in this method of making war on 
our enemies. Mississippi should 
be the first state to enlist, thereby 
maintaining her reputation as a 
stalwart champion of State Sov- 
ereignty as provided under our 
Constitution. 

To my mind, this is our chal- 
lenge, and this is the hour. 

It is my earnest hope that the 
people of Mississippi will grasp 
the full significance of the crisis 
confronting us all, and that for- 
getting all personal differences, 
we will unite with one voice in 
sober and determined support of 
our sister states. 

Thank God the Light of Liberty 
still burns in Virginia! 





TEXAS 

Longview—-A sixteen year old 
negro student was killed and two 
others wounded by shots fired into 
a cafe in Longview, Texas. A sec- 
ond attack occurred immediately 
thereafter upon several houses, the 
school bus, the school and the 
house of the Negro school prin- 
cipal’s brother. 

Sherman — North Texas State 
College at Denton must admit Ne- 
gro students unless a United States 
District Court order is overruled. 

Texas—A suit is pending in 
United States Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans for $1 
million to challenge the whole 
Texas segregation structure. 

Houston — Monsignor Daley, 
Priest of St. Mary Catholic Church, 
refused to baptize a Negro infant. 


:/Joint Statement Of United States Senator 


James 0. Eastland, Congressman John Bell 
Williams And Judge Tom P. Brady 


The time has come in the life 
of our country for the sovereign 
States of this Nation to take stock 
and review their relationship to 
the Federal Government. Should 
not the gradual usurpation of the 
sovereign rights of the States by 


illegal decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court cause the 
States of this Union to view with 
concern this trend? Should not 
the States thoroughly investigate 
and take such steps as are neces- 
sary to prevent such wrongful en- 
croachments? When the Federal 
Judiciary usurps a power specific- 
ally reserved to a State, it usurps 
it from all States and not merely 
the State in question. 


The Black Monday decisions 
rendered by the United States Su- 


|preme Court constitute the most 
: | dangerous 


abrogation of the 
sovereign rights of the States 
of this Union ever perpetrated by 
auy branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment. We think the Southern 
States should carefully consider 
the doctrine and the precedents 
that a State has the legal right of 
Interposition to nullify, void, and 
hold for naught the deliberate, 
dangerous and palpable infrac- 
tions of the Constitution commit- 
ted by the Supreme Court; infrac- 
tions that are so great that our 
system of Government is jeopar- 
dized. The highest authorities 
and strongest precedents exist 
which not only justify such action 
by the States, but demand it. Do 
not the States have the right to 
defend that sovereignty? Are we 
helpless to define the powers 
which the States delegated to the 
Federal Government? We are re- 
Hably informed that the State of 
Virginia will seriously consider 
passing an Act of Nullification at 
the January meeting of its Legis- 
lature. Should not the other 
Southern States seriously consider 


{supporting Virginia? 


Reasons For Nullification 

Some of the fundamental rea- 
sons why, in our opinion, the 
Southern States should seriously 
consider taking steps to nullify 
these decisions are listed below, 
together with instances where in 
each case States were successful 
in nullifying Acts of Congress or 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court: 

1. The Fourteenth Amendment 
under which the tyrannous deci- 
sions were rendered was fraudu- 
lently procured and is illegal. 


2. The decisions violate and 


abolish the established principle | 


of stare decisis. 





| gists and not upon constitutional 


rules of law, and destroy consti- 
tutional guarantees which have 
been in existence for over eighty 
years. 


7. The proper means for obtain- 


|ing the results desired through 
the Federal Government through | 


these illegal decisions, is by Con- 
stitutional Amendment, since the 
United States Supreme Court has 
no constitutional right to invade 
the province of Congress. 

Repeatedly, in the past, when- 
ever the Federal Government at- 
tempted to usurp the sovereign 
rights and powers reserved to the 
States, those States affected took 
such steps as were necessary to 
void and hold for naught such il- 
legal actions. 

The author of the Right of In- 
terposition or Nullification is the 
author of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, Thomas Jefferson, 
who, with the Father of our Con- 
stitution, James Madison, first ad- 
vanced this sacred right. 

Georgia 

In 1792, the sovereign State of 
Georgia first invoked the Right of 
Nullification, and thereby pro- 
hibited the Federal Government 
from exercising jurisdiction in a 
suit against the State of Georgia. 
Georgia called on all of the States 
to decide whether this power had 
been granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The States decided the 
question and held that it had not 
been granted, and the Eleventh 
Amendment was _ subsequently 
ratified, formally declaring that 
Georgia was right, that the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court was wrong, 
and that this right had not been 
delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Kentucky and Virginia 

In 1798, the states of Kentucky 
and Virginia invoked the sacred 
Right of Nullification in order to 
protect freedom of the press and 
speech from the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts of Congress. Those 
States when faced with a ‘“‘de- 
liberate, dangerous and palpable 
exercise’’ by the Federal Govern- 
ment, of powers not granted to it, 
through Jefferson and Madison in 
the Second Kentucky Resolution, 
asserted “The unquestionable 
right’ of a sovereign State, in 
such an emergency, is to judge 
of the infraction of the Constitu- 
tion. They declared further that 
“a nullification by the sovereign- 
ties of all unauthorized Acts done 
under color of that instrument, is 
the rightful remedy.” 

Pennsylvania 
In 1809, the Governor of Penn- 


| sylvania, when convinced the Fed- 


3. The Supreme Court has no|eral Court had usurped powers 


power to make a decree which 
would have the effect of an Act 
of Congress. 


4. The Supreme Court does not 


have the power to do by Judicial | 
decree or fiat that which it has de- | 


clared Congress itself does not 
have the constitutional right to 


The parents complained to Bishop | do. 


W. J. Nole. The Priest told the 
Negroes to take the child to St. 
Nicholas, an ajll Negro Church. 

Texas City—A _ resolution de- 
fending the principle of segrega- 
tion was passed Tuesday by mem- 
bers of the Missionary Baptist As- 
sociation of Texas. All the Texas 
Ministers were for the resolution. 
Three thousand churches repre- 
sent this faith. 





|New Hampshire, 
| Connecticut exercised the solemn 


not delegated to it, called out the 
State Militia to resist the execa- 
tion of a Federal Court decree. 


New England States 
In 1814, at a Convention in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and 


5. The tyrannous decisions ren- |rights of Interposition, and nulli- 


dered under the interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
vide as their ultimate result that 
the first ten amendments to our 
Constitution operate against the 
States, and not for the protection 
of the States, as the ‘Bill of 
Rights’ was originally intended. 

6. The decisions are based upon 
the writings of left-wing sociolo- 





fied the Federal Laws involved 
which were believed to invade the 
reserved rights of these States. 
This Declaration came among 
other Resolutions from the Hart- 
ford Convention, ‘‘Im eases of de- 
liberate, dangerous and palpable 
infractions of the Constitution, af- 
fecting the sovereignty of a State 


(Continued on page 4) 
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matter should be accompanied by a 
return of such material is desired. 





The Citizens’ Council is not responsible for the return of unsolicited articles, 
manuscripts or other materials submitted for possible publication. 


All such 
self-addressed stamped envelope if a 


Councils Spark New Life 
Into Republic's Principles 


| 
|. EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the last of | public opinion.” 
| three articles which were carried on the/| 


front pages of the Charleston, S. C. News 
| and Courier, after an on-the-spot survey of 
Citizens’ Councils in Mississippi by the 
editor. 
By THOMAS R. WARING 


| Editor of The News and Courier 
| 
| 


of free citizens to free and decent 
government. 

Citizens’ Councils, 
ganized in 263 Mississippi com- 
munities and rapidly spreading 
through the South, are sparking 
new life into time-honored prin- 


| that have been neglected and even 
| besmirched in recent years. 

“The fate of this nation,’ says 
the annual report of the Assn. of 
Citizens’ Councils of 
|**may rest in the hands of the 
| Southern white people today. If 


this unconstitutional judge-made 
law of nine political appointees, 
| the malignant powers of mongreli- 
|zation, communism and atheism 
, Will surely destroy this nation 
from within. Racial intermarriage 
, has already begun in the North 
and unless stopped will spread to 
the South. 


“Integration represents dark- 











Negro — White Testing 


The following factual informa- 
tion has been obtained from an 
address by Dr. Arthur L. Benson, 
Director of Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, delivered 
to the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in Decem- 
ber, 1954. 

Freshman Testing 

Statistics derived from the 
Freshman Testing Program in 
which the 1953 National College 
Freshman Testing Program of the 
Cooperative Testing Division re- 
Vgal results from freshmen in nine 
colleges which practice segrega- 
tion—all these colleges being lo- 
cated in the area of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. One-third of the 
freshmen in each college were 
planning to teach at a later date. 
The colleges include four colleges 
for whites with 698 freshmen and 
five colleges for Negroes with 761 
freshmen. 


Psychological 

On the Educational Psychologic- 
al Examination (a division of the 
National College Freshman Test- 
ing Program) the average raw 
score for the whites was 92.2 and 
for the Negroes was 47.1. The 
percentile rank of the average 
white score was the 35th percen- 
tile and of the Negro score was 
the 5th percentile. Fifty percent 
of the Negro scores were below the 
score achieved by 95 percent of 
the whites. Twenty percent of the 
Negro scores were lower than the 
lowest white score achieved. The 
above data is based on norms de- 
rived from 7,000 college freshmen 
throughout the country. 

Grammar 

In the area of Mechanics of Ex- 

pression (English Grammar) the 


average scaled score for the white | 


freshmen was 48.4 and the aver- 
age scaled for the Negro freshmen 
was 33.7. The percentile rank of 
the average white score was the 
45th percentile while the rank for 
the average Negro score was the 
8th percentile. Forty percent of 
the Negro freshmen scored below 
the score obtained by 95 percent 
@f the whites. 
Teacher Examination 

In the 1954 National Teacher 
Examination administered by the 
Edueational Testing Service, 1429 
seniors from 37 colleges in nine 


leges in 7 southern states and 517 


| Negro seniors from 11 colleges in fused any more than day can exist 
5 southern states composed the|in night. The twilight of this great 
The National Teacher | nation 
| Examination is composed of two 
| parts—(1) 


;nation and (2) The Optional Ex- 


1429 total. 


amination. The average scaled 
score of the Weighted Common 
Examination Total Score for the 
white seniors was 580 and for the 
Negro seniors 434. The average 
scaled score for the whites gave 
a percentile rank of the 49th per- 
centile, and the average scaled 
score for the Negroes a rank of 
the 4th percentile. Five percent of 
the Negro scores were up to or 
above 580 which was the average 
scaled score for the whites. Sixty 
percent of the Negro scores were 
below the scaled score achieved 
by 95 percent of the whites. 


Professional Information Test 

On the Professional Information 
Test (a division of the Common 
Examination) the average scaled 
score for the white seniors was 58 
and the average scaled score for 
the Negro seniors was 42. The per- 
centile rank of the average scaled 
score for the whites was the 48th 
percentile and the percentile rank 
for the average scaled score of Ne- 
groes was the 5th percentile. Five 
percent of the Negro scores were 
up to the average of the white 
scores. Forty five percent of the 
Negro scores were below the score 
achieved by 95 percent of the 
whites. 


English Expression 








southern states were included in 


In English Expression (a divi- 
sion of the Common Examination) 
the average scaled scor= of the 
white seniors was 61 and the aver- 
age scaled score of the Negro sen- 
iors was 47. The percentile rank 
of the average scaled score of the 
whites was the 53rd percentile and 
the percentile rank of the average 
scaled score of the Negroes was 
the 15th percentile. Ten percent 
of the Negro scores were up to the 
average achieved by the whites. 
Thirty three percent of the Negro 
scores were lower than the score 
achieved by 95 percent of the 
whites. The above data is based on 
norms derived from testing 2400 
seniors throughout the country. 

Test For Principals 
The Principalship Examination 


The Common Exami-| serve.’ ’”’ 


|ness, regimentation, totalitarian- 
ism, communism and destruction. 
| Segregation represents the free- 
;}dom to choose one’s associates, 


jone can survive. They cannot be 


would certainly follow. 
‘Choose :e this day whom you will 


Looking beyond “equality,” 
“non-discrimination’ and other 
eatchword disguises, the Citizens’ 
Councils detect sinister and sub- 
versive forces at work behind the 
attack on Southern customs. 


Sen. James O. Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi has called the roll of left- 
wing affiliations of many sources 
cited in the sociological findings 
of the Supreme Court. These are 
only a beginning, Citizens’ Coun- 
cil organizers believe, of exposures 
which determined searchers may 
find in the shadows of federal gov- 
ernment today. 


They are organizing at the 
neighborhood level, where every 
man can see and know personally 
the people with whom he associ- 
ates. The councils have been care- 
ful to screen out members who 
cannot be trusted with the power 
of organized, civic righteousness. 


“The Citizens’ Council,” says a 
pamphiet, ‘‘is the modern version 
of the old-time town meeting call- 
ed to meet any crisis by express- 
ing the will of the people. The 
right to peaceably assemble to pe- 
tition for a redresg of our griev- 
ances is guaranteed in the first 
one of our Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United States 
of America. The only reliable pro- 
phet for the future is the past, and 
history proves that the Supreme 
Power in the government of men 
has always been Public Sentiment. 
The Citizens’ Council simply pro- 
vides the machinery for mobiliz- 
ing, concerting and expressing 





scores, administered to 143 appli- 
cants for principalship in the 
southern states, were analyzed. 
The 143 applicants were composed 
of about one-half white and one- 
half Negro applicants. The Weight- 
ed Common Examination Total 
Score revealed that 50 percent of 
the Negroes scored below the score 
achieved by at least 95 percent of 
the whites. Only 10 percent of the 
Negroes scored above the average 





& 
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In mobilizing public opinion, the| sons interfering with state laws 
Citizens’ Councils are careful to| under color of Federal authority. 
use only “lawful, coherent and; We are gratified to see the log- 


already or-| 


ciples of the Republic—principles | 


Mississippi, | 


|we white Southerners submit to/| 


| proper modes, and the prevention | jcal expansion of this doctrine to 


|of violence or racial tension.’’ 
JACKSON, Miss. (Special) - Council spokesmen emphasize that problem. 
| Deeper even than the race issues! they have nothing but kind feel- 
| stirring men’s passions is the right | 


| up so large a part of the Southern 
| popuiation. 
that they are standing guard be- 
tween ruffian elements of both 


ings for Negro citizens who make 


|cover the broader aspects of the 


In these days of sore travail for 
our own state and for her co- 
| States, we are blessed to have men 


They firmly believe|of wisdom and courage to chart 


;a course of action in the finest 


| constitutional traditions of our 


races who might come to blows) country. 


|over race pressures. 

Those pressures, directed by the 
National Assn. for the Advance- 
| ment of Colored People, have set 
up a climate for violence and 
bloodshed. Demands have been 
made for counter-pressure among 
the white people. Some employ- 
ers and patrons have warned that 
they will not have any dealings 
with Negroes who seek to break 
;}down race barriers by judicial 
j|forece. The councils themselves, 
however, neither organize nor pro- 
mote “economic pressure.”’ Rather 
they try to mold public opinion 
| through the massed strength of 
| civic leadership. 
j “We have proven to our Negro 
| citizens,’ says a council pamphlet, 
|‘‘that the NAACP is a left-wing, 
| power-mad organ of destruction 
i that cares nothing for the Negro. 
| We have the support of the think- 
| ing conservative Negro people who 
|believe in segregation and who 


| 


, the study. Only those seniors born Americanism, state sovereignty have pride in their race. We want 
jin 1930 through 1933 were in-| and the survival of the white race. | 
| cluded in the study. Nine hundred | These two ideologies are now en- 
| twelve white seniors from 26 col- | gaged in mortal conflict and only 


;}to help them develop racial pride 
|in a segregated society.” 


| Despite statewide response that 
|has brought in more than 60,000 
memberships in a year, some per- 
sons do not understand fully the 
purposes of the Citizens’ Coun- 
cils. A man buttonholed on the 
street in Jackson expressed an all 
too typical view when he said that 
many of his acquaintances were 
“too, busy making payments on 
their automobiles” to bother with 
such topics. Others are afraid to 
be mixed up in a militant move- 
ment. Most of those questioned, 
however, agreed that present con- 
ditions are explosive, and that 
“something ought to be done.” 

Long ago, Edmund Burke said: 
“All that is necessary for the 
triumph of evil is that good men 
do nothing.” 





Jackson Citizens’ 
Council Supports 
Interposition 


The directors of the Jackson 
Citizens’ Council, in a letter to 
Senator James O. Eastland, Con- 
gressman John Bell Williams and 
Judge Tom P. Brady, supported 
their proposal that Mississippi 
join with other Southern States 
in supporting Virginia’s intention 
to introduce an Act of Interposi- 
tion in its General Assembly in 
January. 

The letter follows: 


The Board of Directors of the 
Jackson Citizens’ Council wish to 
express to you their strong com- 
mendation and endorsement for 
the recommendations submitted 
this day by you gentlemen, that 
those states of our Union whose 
laws provide for separation of the 
races in various aspects of public 
life give solemn and careful con- 
sideration to the proper exercise 
of their rightful sovereignty by 
Act of Interposition to counteract 
unlawful usurpation of power by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

This board has heretofore com- 
mended the recommendations of 
Governor-elect J. P. Coleman for 
six legislative proposals to protect 
the constitutional rights of our 
citizens. Prdbposal number four 








score achieved by the whites. 


} We pledge our full and active 
support toward the realization of 
| these programs. 


| 
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From Washington State 
Fditor’s Note: It is not possible to print 
|or answer the many hundreds of letters 
| received from all over the country. All are 
deenly appreciated. The following letter is 
printed herewith as a typical expression of 
a point of view expressed to us countless 
| times. 
| Dear Editor: 
| Congratulations are certainly 
| due to you and your staff. Though 
I may be the first (he is not) and 
| possibly the last (we hope not) 
| who would venture to congratu- 
| late you from the State of Wash- 
| ington, I want to take time to do 
|so now. 
| I have read and reread your 
|;many articles concerning’ the 
| maintenance of segregation with- 
in the community, the state and 
the South. 

Let me say that your effort and 
sacrifice is the most worthy and 
understanding that I have ever 
|read. No real American who be- 
lieves in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Jeffersonian Democracy 
could deny this truth. 

The people of the State of 
|; Washington are without a doubt 
|completely ignorant of the facts, 
| being continuously brainwashed 

by a misconception of the truth. 
| Every conceivable form of com- 
| munication to alter public opinion 
is used to misinform the people of 
this state. Is it litthe wonder then 
that they have no idea whatsoever 
| of the real truth? 


| The campaign that is being car- 
ried on in this state is only too 
similar to that of every state 
|which allows the NAACP to op- 
;erate. The pitiful part is that the 
| whole campaign is being swallow- 
|ed hook, line and sinker. 

I want to say that I will do 
;everything in my power, to the 
jlimit of the law, in helping. to 
| counteract this terrible distortion 
,of the truth. It is the God given 
| duty of every American citizen to 
stand up and speak out against 
anyone or anything that would 
tend to destroy our white heritage 
and our American way of life un- 
der Jeffersonian Democracy. May 
God bless and keep you and yours 
throughout this terrible ordeal. 

Please feel free to print this in 
your paper. I am not afraid to 
stand up and speak my piece at 
any time, no matter if it cost me 
the right to teach in this state. 

William W. Hatch 

Western Washington College of 

Education 

Bellingham, Washington 


| 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Robert M. Hutchins, President 
of the Fund For the Republic, 
said that the Fund judged all job 
applicants, including Communists, 
on the basis of their individual 
qualifications. He acknowledged 
that a study group financed by the 
Fund had made payments to Earl 
Browder, former Communist Party 
Chairman, as he had information 
the study group wanted. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson — A proposal is to be 
made at the coming convention of 
the American Association of Law 
Schools, seeking to exclude from 
membership those law _ schools 





provided for penalties against per- 


which resist racial integration. 
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Truth Is Negroes Do Want Racial Integration 


By W. D. Workman, Jr. 


white South Carolinians are waned 


ing under the dangerous delusion 


(can 


. There 
first-class citizenship | 


and more abundant life. . 
be no 





| 
that Negroes of the state do not!in a segregated society.” | 


want integration. 

The truth of the matter is that 
a large percentage of them, and 
an even larger percentage of their 
leaders, very definitely do want 
integration of the races, and as 
soon as possible. 


ers to proceed with plans based on | all laws 


other assumptions 
and involves the tactical error 
which could prove disastrous- 
underestimating the enemy. 


There is, beyond any shadow of | field of public education the doc- 
doubt, a “cold war” building up| trine of separate but equal has no 


between the races in South Caro- 
lina and the fact 
faced now. 


may as well he 


are willing to collaborate with the 
Negroes in their drive toward in- 
tegration, the whites of the state 
are solidly opposed to integration 


For white lead- | 


| 


The Richland County Division | 
of the South Carolina (Negro) | 


| Citizens Committee says this: ‘Our | 


organization, having a composite | 
representation from various reli- | 
gious and lay groups stands solidly | 
for the respect and observance of | 
national), state and local. | 





is foolhardy,| We would have it clearly under- | 
—|stood that 
of | Supreme Court decision of May 17. 


we include the U. s. | 


| 1954, which declared that ‘in the 


|place,’ and the implementing | 


! document of May 31, 1955." 


With the exception ot | 
a scant handful of white folk who 


And so it goes with other Negro 
church, school, and civic groups. | 
| The desire for integration is there, 
tempered only the realization 
| in some cases that the time is not | 
|ripe, and that the disadvantages | 


by 


and seemingly are determined to| to come from a “full speed ahead” | 


resist it. 


On the other hand. the educa- 


tional, religious and civic leaders | 


|course outweigh what they con- | 
| ceive to be the benefits. | 
If further proof be needed, one | 


among the Negroes seem deter-| "eed only look at the City of | 

mined to press for integration, not | OT4nseburg, once a champion of 

only in the schools but in all other | Piracial amity, now an unhappy 

public facilities, as rapidly as pos- | community troubled with racial 

sible. There are some Negroes, it|*@™sions stemming from an | 

is true, who genuinely and sin- | NAACP-sponsored effort to bring | 
| 


cerely feel that their race is mak- 
ing a grave mistake 
admixture with the white, whether 
socially or otherwise. There are 
others who doubt the practicabil- 
ity of moving toward integration 
at 
remaining quiet for the time he- 
ing. But among those Negroes who 
serve as leaders and spokesmen 


for their race, whether in fact or} 


in fancy, there is increasingly open 
and avowed agitation for integra- 
tion. 

The evidence bears out that con- 
tention: 


Association for the Advancement | 


of Colored People, which is the 
rabid motivator of the entire in- 


tegration program, there are num- | 
erous other Negro groups which | 
have recorded themselves in favor | 


of integration, and whose official 
positions can no longer be ignored. 

Negro teachers, who conceivably 
stand to lose materially by mixing 
the races in classrooms, went on 
record more than a year ago and 
reaffirmed their position this year 
in support of the Supreme Court 
rulings. That action was taken by 
the House of Delegates of the Pal- 
metto Education Assn., and there 
is some question as to whether it 
represents the considered opinion 
of the approximately 6,500 teach- 
ers who belong to the organiza- 
tion, but the declaration is official 
and must be taken as expressing 
the will of the Association. 

This, too, is worth noting with 
respect to the Palmetto Education 
Assn. and its eagerness to ‘‘co- 
operate with other agencies . 
in discussing, outlining and im- 
plementing plans for universal 
public education . within the 
framework of the recent ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court:” 
The Negro association is affiliated 
with the American Teachers’ Assn. 
(a predominantly Negro, national 
organization) which has long held 


‘to the policy of contributing 10 


per cent of its income to the 
NAACP. 

In January of 1954, Roy Wilkins 
(now executive secretary for the 
NAACP) said in a letter to the 
New York Herald Tribune that 
Negro teachers, through their 
national organization, had donated 
$5,000 toward the expenses of 
carrying on the NAACP legal bat- 
tle for integration. 

The attitude of Negro preachers, 
who comprise probably the most 
active and articulate single group 
in promoting integration, is re- 
flected in this statement by the 
Columbia Interdenominational 
Ministerial Alliance (Negro): ‘‘We 
hold ... that racial segregation, 
discrimination, Jim Crowism and 


the current rate and who are | 


Aside from the National | 


integration to the public schools. 


in seeking | One of Orangeburg’s most prom- 


|inent men, long recognized as aj} 


|friend of the Negro, admitted to, 


| this writer that he was perplexed | 
and disturbed over the situation | 
and added this revealing 
ment: 

|; “You can never tell what's in 
| the heart of a Negro.”’ 

In so stating, he summed up one 
, of the great problems facing the 
| white people of the state: They | 
can never be sure of where they 
stand in their deliberations with | 
| Negroes. Orangeburg citizens cite | 
linstance after instance in which | 
| they relied on the statements, and | 
apparent attitudes of some Negro | 
spokesmen, only to find that those | 
individuals reflected con-| 
trary attitudes among their own) 


| fellows. 


In contrast with this incapacity | 
of the white man to fathom the| 
thinking of the Negro, there is lit- | 
tle doubt but that the segreas | 
know at all times what is going | 
on in the white community. Call 
it what you will, the Negroes have | 
an “underground” organization 
which is constantly aware of the| 
thinking and of many of the in- | 
tentions of the white community. | 
When that intelligence service is | 
welded to a determined drive for 
integration, the combination be- 
céOmes formidable. 

In the middle of all this is an 
appraisal made last June by Dr. 
Arnold D. Albright, an educator 
studying school administration 
problems in the Southeast. Said 
Dr. Albright: 

“Integration is more important 
to Negroes than the white man 
realizes, and segregation is more 
important to whites than the 
Negro realizes."’ 


com- 








| same 








ENGLAND 

London—-London has an acute 
housing problem to provide homes 
for the flow of West Indians pour- 
ing into the country seeking jobs. 
More than 15,000 West Indians 
have come into England in the 
first nine months of this year. 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg South Africa 
has called on the United States 
to explain why it supported what 
the South Africans termed inter- 
ference by the United Nations in 
the Union's domestic affairs. 

Johannesburg — Roman Catho- 
lics will continue to operate their 
schools despite the withdrawal of 
government subsidies. Under the 
Bantu Education Act, all mission 
schools must be registered with 
the government. They are to be 
subject to much tighter control 
than in the past. 








“ 
| economic pressure are some of the | 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — Too many | barriers that stand between men 


|tends into more than 
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NASHVILLE, TENN., Special 
|to The Citizens’ Council from the 
| Tennessee Federation for Consti- 
| tutional Government. Despite Gov. 
| Frank Clement's too obviously po- 
| litical silence, which kept state of- 
ficials tongue-tied on the segrega- 
tion issue, opposition to the 





NAACP-Supreme Court dictatorial | 


combine increased steadily in Ten- 
nessee during the autumn. 

The Tennessee Federation for 
Constitutional Government report- 
ed heavy gains in membership, 
especially in Middle Tennessee and 
West Tennessee. In preparation 
for the fight to maintain segrega- 
tion and constitutional govern- 
ment, its teams of organizers have 
been consulting with local leaders 
and aiding them to set up county 
affiliates of the Federation. The 
Federation's membership now ex- 
125 com- 
munities and into the majority of 
Tennessee’s 95 counties. 

West Tennessee 

In West Tennessee, following 
Federal Judge Boyd's acceptance 
of a State Board of Education 
plan for “gradual desegregation” 
of state colleges, Richard Burrow, 
Jr., member of the State Advisory 
Board of the Federation, declared: 
“The legal battle on the segrega- 
tion issue has not yet even begun 
in Tennessee.’’ Other prominent 
West Tennesseans,_ including 
Charles A. Stainback of Somer- 


| Ville, E. H. Harris of Bolivar, W. 


M. Miles of Union City, and T. 
Walker Lewis (all Federation ad- 
visers), joined in Burrow’s pre- 
pared statement. Mr. Burrow de- 
nounced the State Board's plan as 
unauthorized under Tennessee law 
and said there was no evidence 
that Tennessee would accept grad- 
ual desegregation or any other 
kind of desegregation. 
Chattanooga 

Sharp criticism of the State 
Board's plan came also from Ar- 
thur A. Canada of Chattanooga, 
president of the Tennessee Society 
to Maintain Segregation. ‘“‘To as- 
sume authority not delegated is 
treason to the people and the State 
of Tennessee,’ Mr. Canada said. 
“Certain of Tennessee's elected of- 
ficials have sold the state down 
the river’ to the Negro associa- 
tion.’’ During the late summer, a 
city school board plan for integra- 
tion of Chattanooga schools was 
checked by strong protests voiced 


by the Pressmen’s Union and Mr. | 


Canada’s organization. Later, 
members of the Society to Main- 
tain Segregation attended en 


Report From Tennessee 


{masse a public meeting of an in-| 
terracial advisory committee, 
staged by the school board for 
| ‘softening-up”’ purposes. When 
| members of the Society demanded 
| that their questions be answered, 
| the chairman of the committee be- 
| came confused, lost control of pro- 
ceedings, and adjourned the meet- 
ing. 

At a meeting of the Society on 
November 28, an audience of 309 
heard Judge Raulston Schoolfield, 
candidate for governor in 1952, 
Donald Davidson, chairman of the 
Tennessee Federation, Jack Ker- 
shaw, vice-chairman of the Fed- 
eration, and Rev. T. Perry Bran- 
non join officers of the Chatta- 
nooga group in emphasizing the 
need of organization. 

Rebellion at Oak Ridge 

Meanwhile, partial desegrega- 
tion of Federally controlled 
schools at Oak Ridge, Tenn., ini- 
ated under orders of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has brought 
athletic, social, and educational 
troubles, tension, and rebellion in 
a wide area of East Tennessee. 

After the announcement on Oc- 
tober 31 that Oak Ridge High 
School would play several Negroes 
on its basketball team, nearby 
Clinton High School dropped Oak 
Ridge from its invitational tourn- 
ament, and Superintendent John- 
son of the Knoxville school system 
stated that Knoxville schools 
would not play against Oak Ridge. 
Principal T. H. Dunigan of Oak 
Ridge High School maintained 
that his school was not ‘“‘dropped’”’, 
‘but ‘‘would withdraw if they de- 
sired."’ “Oak Ridge High School,” 
he said, ‘‘will play Negro players 
only when opponents are agree- 
able to it.’ However, in a letter 
previously sent to opponent 
schools, Principal Dunigan and 
Coach Martin had said: ‘‘We hope 
you will look favorably upon al- 
lowing us to play our teams re- 
gardless of color. We think it is 
a good opportunity to make a 
start in the least offensive way." 


|dance when, to the disgust of 
white students, a Negro girl, danc- 
ing with her Negro boy friends, 
begain a rowdy “strip tease.” 
When a school official intervened, 
the Negro boy spoke abusively to 
him and said: ‘‘We have as much 
right here as anybody, and this is 
| the way we dance.” 

Picture Tricked 

Early in the school session, bad 
| feeling was created when a United 





Press photographer tricked two 
white girls, in an Oak Ridge class 
| room, into letting him snap a pic- 
‘ture which seemed to show them 
smiling at two Negro boys who 
| were leering at them from seats 
immediately behind them. The 
photograph, carried in the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel, was accom- 
panied by an article declaring that 
| ‘integration is succeeding at Oak 
Ridge.”’ 

| Actually the photographer en- 
| tered the school room through the 
| connivance of a school official who 
' did not inform the students as to 
| the man's identity or purpose. The 
| photographer stood unobtrusively 
to one side, awaiting his opportun- 
lity. The Negro boys, unnoticed by 
| the girls, slipped into the seats 
| behind them. The photographer 
| stepped up, levelled his camera, 
|and asked the girls to smile. Not 
jrealizing his purpose, the girls 
smiled at one another. They, their 
parents, and Oak Ridge citizens 
were shocked when the trick pho- 
tograph and news story appeared. 
Attorneys were consulted as to the 
possibility of a lawsuit, but at last 
report the incident had gone no 
further than to bring letters of 
protest and to increase the general 
tension. 

The school board of Andérson 
County, within which the Oak 
Ridge reservation is located, dis- 
burses funds for Oak Ridge 
schools, but these funds come 
from the Federal government. Oak 
Ridge teachers, however, partici- 
pate in the state retirement sys- 
tem. For this and other reasons 
the Oak Ridge schools are held 
to be a part of the state system 
and therefore under the technical 
jurisdiction of the Anderson 
County board. The AEC is re- 
quired by a recent Act of Congress 
to return the town of Oak Ridge 
to private ownership. When that 
occurs, after an appraisal now in 
progress, the desegregated schools 
will return fully to state jurisdic- 
tion and to an undoubtedly troubl- 
ous future. 


Protest against desegregation of 
Oak Ridge schools, though it be- 
gan early in 1955, did not reach 
effective proportions until Septem- 
ber 19, when leaders of the Ten- 
nessee Federation for Constitu- 
tional Government met with the 
local resistance group and estab- 
lished the Anderson County chap- 
ter ~f the Federation. Since that 
time, a complex jurisdictional ar- 
gument has been going on, with 
State Commissioner of Education 
Quill Cope disclaiming responsi- 
bility and the Anderson County 
board uncertain as to the extent of 
its authority. John Roy, secretary 
of the Anderson County Federa- 
tion, appeared before the board 
with other leaders and demanded 
the dismissal of Bertis Capehart, 
superintendent of Oak Ridge 
schools, and of Fred Brown, a Ne- 
gro teacher who is being allowed 
to teach mixed classes. Caught in 
the middle of a hot dispute, with 
violence narrowly averted, the An- 





On November 1, a group of 12, 
white players of the Oak Ridge| 
squad refused to put on their uni- | 
forms and walked off from prac- | 
tice in protest against the use of | 
Negroes. The boycott continued, 
in the midst of considerable local 
excitement, until pressure brought 
by school officials forced the white 
| students to return, but subsequent 
practice sessions were not free of 
| disorder. 

Disorder also broke out at a de- 
segregated Oak Ridge High School 








derson County board has kept un- 
der consideration the demand for 
dismissal of Capehart and Brown, 
The issue remains undecided, with 
protests from the Federation a 
continuing factor and with the 
school board openly inviting a law- 
suit to determine the extent of its 
responsibility. Officers of the Ten- 
nessee Federation for Constitu- 
tional Government have so far re- 
fused to disclose their plans for 
legal action in Anderson County 
or elsewhere. 
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South Carolina Paper Supports Interposition 


News and Courier 


In Virginia, the doctrine of in- 
terposition has been revived as a 
means of dealing with the race 
problem in public schools. The 
Virginia legislature is scheduled 
to take up the doctrine formally 
when it meets next month. 

This doctrine—which has ap- 
peared under several names in 
American history—means simply 
this: 

A state has the right, in certain 
conditions, to refuse to obey orders 
from the federal government. 
These conditions are covered by 
the “reserved powers’’ mentioned 
in the U. S. Constitution. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has 
said, in its decision of May 17, 
1954, that the states must not 
separate the races in their public 
schools. But the Constitution does 
not give the federal government, 
or any of its branches, the power 
to deal with schools. Though the 
court may interpret the Constitu- 
tion, the court lacks authority to 
insert new matter in the Constitu- 
tion. The only way new matter 
can be put into the Constitution is 
by amendment. Amendment re- 
quires the consent of three-quar- 
ters of the states. (Thirteen states 
could block an amendment.) 

Interposition means that a sov- 
ereign state can protect its own 
institutions from interference by 
federal agencies. In the school 
controversy, for example, a state 
legislature could adopt a resolu- 
tion saying that it does not recog- 
nize the authority of the Supreme 
Court to govern schools. Thus in 
effect it would relieve local school 
boards of federal pressure. Any 
consequences would be borne by 
the state itself, which is sovereign. 

What steps might be attempted 
to discipline a state remain to be 
seen. The constitutional question 
never has been settled completely, 
not even by the Civil War. 


Interposition is not to be con- 
fused with secession. No respon- 
sible persons are suggesting a re- 
vival of secession. Interposition— 
also called nullification—is a dif- 
ferent principle. It has been in- 
voked by both Northern and 
Southern states in the past. It 
might provide a way out for both 
federal and state authorities that 
are vexed by the public school 
problem. The Supreme Court it- 
self might find a welcome means 
of letting go the bear that it has 
seised by the tail. 

Other means of dealing with the 
question—including the granting 
of public funds for private school- 
ing of those who refuse to send 
children to mixed schoolsa—may 
become necessary in the end. But 
they could await decision of the 
more immediate and drastic ques- 
tion between state and federal 
authority. Given a breathing spell, 
the country might come to its 
senses—as it has done before in 


_ 





similar circumstances — and re- 


lieve the pressure that is foment- 
ing discord today in the South. 

If Virginia will lead the way, 
other states will pay respectful at- 
tention. Virginia has the reputa- 
tion for good government and 
faultless patriotism. South Caro- 
lina, we believe, would gladly fol- 
low Virginia's lead in this matter. 
We shall continue to speak on in- 
terposition in the hope that public 
familiarity will build popular sup- 
port. 





LOUISIANA 

Bastrop-—The Morehouse Parish 
School Board voted to ban a sci- 
ence textbook used in the ninth 
grade, because it intimated mon- 
grelization. 

Baton Rouge—A state district 
judge upheld Louisiana's right to 
spend $100,000 to fight school in- 
tegration. The NAACP had chal- 


lenged the $100,000 voted by the | 


Board of Liquidation of State De- 
partment and approved by the 
Legislature. 

Erath-—Bishop Jules B. Jean- 
mard excommunicated three Ro- 
man Catholics Sunday for beating 
a woman teacher who instructed 
Negro and white children in the 
same catechism classroom. The 
assailants, reportedly two house- 
wives, attacked the lady teacher 
and beat her severely. 

Jesuit Bend—A group of Catho- 
lic Laymen have drawn up a char- 
ter for a Citizens’ Council to op- 
pose sending other Negro priests 
into the area. “Our minds are 
made up,” said one of the direc- 
tors. “Let the church remain 
closed, if no white priest is avail- 
able.”’ 

Jesuit Bend—Members of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help parish in 
the Belle Chasse, Jesuit Bend and 
Myrtle Grove Areas have voted 
almost unanimously to present a 
resolution to their pastor reiterat- 
ing their stand against the ap- 
pointment of a Negro pastor. 

New Orleans—aArchbishop Rum- 
mell has been called on to post- 
pone indefinitely the integration 
of white and Negro children in 
parochial schools. The request was 
made by the Dad’s Club of St. 
Francis Xavier School, Metairie. 

New Orleans—The Orleans Par- 
ish School Board branded the 
Southern Confederate Educational 
Fund as asuspect Communist 
front organization and denied its 
use of Rabouin Schooi auditorium 
for a forum. 

New . Orleans—Reverend Louis 
Twomey S. J. of New Orleans said 
that ‘“‘A white man’s democracy 
is repellent to other people.’ He 
called for disbandment of Citizens’ 
Councils. He is director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
at Loyola. 





Truth is violated not only by 
falsehood; it may be equally out- 
raged by silence.—-Amien. 
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THE SOUTH IS MOBILIZING 
Organize for Victory 


THE CITIZENS’ COUNCIL Will 
Keep You Officially Informed 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
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Please enter my subscription to the Citi- 
zens’ Council as follows and find payment 


(Please Print) _ 


Jackson, Mississippi 


$2.00 


INTERPOSITION— 
(Continued from page 1) 
and the liberties of the people, it 
is not only the right, but the duty, 
of such States to interpose their | 
authority for their protection, in | 
the manner best calculated to se- 
cure that end. When qmergencies 
occur, which are either beyond the 
reach of Judicial Tribunals, or too 
pressing to admit of the delay in- 
cident to their forms, States which 
have no common umpire must be 
their own judge and execute their 
own decisions.” 
Georgia 

In 1825 to 1829, the sovereign 
State of Georgia, by Act of Nulli- 
fication and through force, pre- 
vented the execution of Federal 
Laws and Court Decrees which 
prohibited the transportation of 
Indians within her borders to; 
lands located west of the Missis- | 
sippi. Similar action was taken 
| by the State of Alabama in 1832. 
| South Carolina 

In 1832, the most famous his- 
{torical example of Nullification 
| by a State was taken by the sover- 
eign State of South Carolina when, 
under the inspired leadership of 
John C. Calhoun, the Federal Tar- 
iff Laws which would have caused | 
financial choas and ruin to South 
Carolina, were declared null and 
void. Congress thereupon passed 
a Force Bill nullifying South ‘Caro- 
lina’s Nullification, and South 
Carolina forthwith nullified the 
Force Bill. Under the leadership 
of Calhoun, the Legislature of | 
South Carolina said: 

“The great and leading princi- 
ple is that the General Govern- 
ment emanated from the people of 
the several States, forming distinct 
political communities, and acting 
in their separate and sovereign 
capacity, and not from all of the 
people forming one aggregate po- 
litical community; that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is, in 
fact, a compact, to which each 
State is a party in the character al- 
ready described; and that the sev- 
eral States, or parties, have a right 
to judge of its infractions; and in 
the case of deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of power 
not delegated, they have the right, 
in the last resort, to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, 
and for maintaining, within their 
respective limits, the authorities, 
rights, and liberties appertaining 
to them.” 

As strong as Calhoun’s language 
is, it is not stronger than that used 
by the illustrious Jefferson who 
said: ‘To give to the General Gov- 
ernment the final and exclusive 
right to judge of its powers, is to 
make its discretion and not the 
Constitution, the measures of its 
powers;" and that “in all cases 
of compact between parties having 
no common judge, each party has 
an equal right to judge for itself 
as well of the infraction as of 
the mode and measure of redress.” 
This language cannot be more ex- 
plicit, nor can higher authority 
be adduced. 

Northern States 

Again, before the War between 
the States, fourteen of the North- 
ern States took steps of Nullifi- 
cation, and declared void, the Fed- 
eral Statutes relating to fugitive 
slaves by making it a crime for 
their citizens to obey these laws. 
The Dred Scott decision by the 
United States Supreme Court pre- 
cipitated this action. Among those 
states was Wisconsin, which by 
Joint Resolution No. Four of the 
Wisconsin Legislature,adopted 
March 19, 1859, after declaring 
that the United States Supreme 
Court had acted ‘without process, 
or any of the forms recognized by 
law’’, the Legislature denounced 
the Court’s “assumption of pow- 
er’’, and said the Court's effort ‘‘to 
' become the final arbiter’’ was in 
direct conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. The Resolution contained 
this language. 

“Resolved that the Government 
formed by the Conscitution of the 
United States was not made the 
exclusive or final judge of the ex- 
{tent of the powers delegated to 
jitself, but that, as in all other 
cases of compact between parties, 
having no common judge, each 
party has an equal right to judge 
|for itself, as well of the infrac- 
tions as of the mode and measure 
of redress.... That the several 

















| to the South, was rushed through 


Opposition 


By John Temple Graves 


“Nothing happened.” 
WHEN VIRGINIA assembles 
her Legislature for the crisis! 


brought about by the desegrega- 
tion decision, her past life will 
rush before her. 

And what a life that is! 

When the federal government 
usurps powers plainly denied it 
and belonging to the states-—what 
gives? 

It has been proved that seces- 
sion won't work, but has it been 
proved that what Calhoun called 
“Nullification’ and Jefferson and 
Madison called “The Right of 
Interposition’’ won't? 





MUCH RECALLED in this col- 
umn has been the time in 1832 
when South Carolina's Legislature 
declared the tariff of that year 
void and prepared to resist by 
force any federal effort to enforce 
it. When a force bill was intro- 
duced in Congress, South Carolina 
declared that void, too. 





Nothing happened. 
A compromise tariff, acceptible 


Congress, and South Carolina for- 
mally rescinded its tariff nullifi- 
eation ordinance. 

BEFORE THAT, of course, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky passed in 
1798 the famous resolution au- 
thored by Madison and Jefferson 
against violations of freedom of 
speech in the Alien and Sedition | 
Act of that year, asserting a) 
“Right of Interposition’’ and de- | 
claring null and void acts of Con- | 
gress exercising rights not granted | 
(and here specifically denied) un- 
der the Constitution. 

Nothing happened. 

The Sedition Act expired in 
1801 without possibility of re-en- 
actment because of the revolution 
that was sweeping Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Kentucky Reso- 
lution, to the presidency. 








questionable right to judge of its 
infraction; and that a positive de- 
fiance by those sovereignties, of 
all unauthorized Acts done or at- 
tempted to be done under color 
of that instrument, is the rightful 
remedy.”’ 
Iowa 
In 1880, the State of lowa de- 
fied an effort on the part of the 
United States Supreme Court to 
reverse a position taken by the 
Iowa Supreme Court, holding ex- 
tensive grants to expanding Rail- 
roads unlawful. The Supreme 
Court of the United States was 
forced to back down. 


The Ultimate Question 
The question as paraphrased 
by John C. Cathoun is the ultimate 
which confronts us today: 


“Stripped of all its covering, 
the naked question is whether 
ours is a Federal or a Consoli- 
dated Government; a constitution- 
al or absolute one; a Government 
resting ultimately on the solid 
basis of the sovereignty of the 
States or on the unrestrained will 
of a majority; a formal Govern- 
ment, as in all other unlimited 
ones, in which injustice, and vio- 
lence, and force must finally pre- 
vail.” 

With deference and respect, we 
submit that these matters deserve 
the solemn and careful considera- 
tion of those States of this Union 
whose laws provide for segrega- 
tion of the races in their public 





schools. 





In The Past 


GEORGIA FAMOUSLY defied 
the Supreme Court in 1838 when 
the Cherokee Indians repudiated 
an agreement with Georgia bind- 
ing the tribe to move beyond the 
Mississippi. The federal court up- 
held the Cherokee repudiation. } 
But President Andrew Jackson, 
always an expansionist, refused to 
intervene when a Georgia order 
for removal of the Cherokees was 
implemented with military force. 
He said “John Marshall has made 
his decision now let him enforce 
= 

Nothing happened. 

The Cherokees were moved to 
Oklahoma (then Indian Territory) 
as ordered by Georgia. 





These dates are long ago, but | 
Georgia defied the United States 
Supreme Court as recently as last 
summer on a matter of rights re- 
served to the states. In a murder 
case there, Chief Justice Duck- 
worth of the State Supreme Court 
refused an order of the United 
States Court, vowing the matter 
not within the province of the 
latter. 

So far—nothing has happened. 

HAS IT REALLY been settled 
how supreme the Supreme Court 
is? That it is final arbiter of most 
questions was settled long ago, 
but has it been determined su- 
preme in fields where the federal 
government, of which it is an arm, 
is not supreme? 

It has the right of might, of 
course—but could a force bill be 
passed? 

No civil war is in sight. The 
South means to go on being its 
Uncle Sam’s loyal, tax-paying, 
patriotic, participating nephew, 
its economic hope, political bal- 
ance, spiritual bulwark, social 
laboratory and fighting heart. 
But the South is entitled to re- 
member in this hour of its deep 
trouble the nation did not spring 
into being as one people. It came 
about when 13 nations formed a 
federal one to which many powers 
were surrendered and from which 
many others were withheld. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Negroes may now eat in any 
restaurant, attend any movie or 
theatre, swim in any pool, play 
on all city recreation centers. Po- 
lice and fire departments were 
recently integrated. Negroes are 
now admitted to National Press 
Club. Negro population is expected 
to reach 47.1 percent by 1960. 


Atlanta—The Georgia Supreme 
Court has refused to réconsider a 
murder case (Williams vs. State) 
when ordered to do so last August 
by the United States Supreme 
Court. Georgia cited the Tenth 
Amendment against the Federal 
Court's authority. Chief Justice 
Duckworth has ignored the Fed- 
eral order. 


Chicago — Swift and Company 
this week barred solicitation of 
memberships for the NAACP from 
among the 4000 workers in its 
giant Chicago plant. President 
of UPWA declared “Swift and 
Company is out to destroy the 
NAACP just like the Dixiecrats in 
Mississippi.” 





We become a part of what we 
tolerate. 








States which formed that instru- 
ment (Constitution) have the un- 
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